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Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies: 
Of  his  bones  are  coral  made; 

Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes; 
nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade 

But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 

Into  something  rich  and  strange. 

Sea-nymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell: 
Ding-dong! 

Hark!  now  I  hear  them.  Ding-dong,  bell! 

William  Shakespeare,  "The  Tempest," 
Act  1,  Scene  2 
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The  Milk  Bottle 

The  deep  lines  in  the  old  woman's  face  reminded  me 
of  the  wilted  flowers  in  the  window  boxes  of  her  Victorian 
house.  Wisps  of  her  white  hair  drifted  aimlessly  in  the 
autumn  breeze.  It  was  a  cold  Movember  day,  yet  she  wore 
no  coat.  I  wondered  if  she  owned  one.  The  colors  of  her  rag- 
ged sun  dress  had  faded  to  a  dull  grey.  Pio  one  had  ever 
seen  the  woman  in  anything  else.  She  hunched  over  a 
brown  plastic  dish,  picking  out  the  dead  leaves  and  pine 
needles.  A  yellowed  milk  bottle  sat  half  empty  on  the 
ground  beside  her.  I  never  knew  where  the  milk  came  from. 
She  had  no  visitors  and  never  went  out;  we  often  joked  that 
she  had  a  cow  in  the  house.  Her  shaking  hand  poured  the 
milk  sending  it  splashing  over  the  rim  of  the  dish  onto  the 
dry,  cracked  earth.  Appearing  from  nowhere,  six  cats 
dashed  to  the  milk.  The  old  woman  stood  unmoved  over 
the  slurping  felines.  The  cats  licked  the  last  droplets  and 
slinked  back  through  the  colorless  branches  that  were 
once  bright  rhododendrons. 

The  woman's  slippered  feet  dragged  across  the  ground 
as  she  shuffled  to  the  house.  The  creak  of  rusted  hinges 
could  be  heard  as  she  pushed  open  the  door.  She  stood 
framed  in  gloom  in  the  open  doorway.  The  weathered  door 
slowly  swung  closed  and  the  woman's  routine  was 
finished.  She  disappeared  until  the  following  day. 

The  name  on  the  pale  colored  mailbox  had  long  since 
worn  off.  All  that  remained  was  a  rusted  frame.  It  did  not 
matter,  the  mailman  never  came  to  the  dreary  house.  It 
was  a  house,  not  a  home.  A  home  has  warmth. 

A  brighter  shade  of  grey  told  me  that  the  black  night 
had  yielded  to  dawn.  From  dark  recesses  in  the  overgrown 
shrubs  the  cats  emerged.  They  converged  on  the  brown 
dish.  Tiny  triangular  noses  poked  anxiously  into  the  leaves 
and  twigs  in  the  dry  dish.  They  desperately  searched  for 
their  milk,  for  their  life.  A  whining  meow  broke  the  morbid 
silence.  The  vines  of  ivy  covering  the  house  looked  like 
earthen  fingers  pulling  the  house  into  the  cold  ground. 
Heads  low,  the  felines  disappeared  into  the  shadows.  The 
empty  milk  bottle  lay  on  its  side. 

Mark  Russell 


R.  W.  Barton 


Memoir 

I  took  you  down  to  Moody  Beach, 

Forty  years  late, 

Across  the  short  causeway  and  the  marsh 

To  the  huddled  cottages  upon  the  sand 

And  it  was  all  the  same:  the  same 

Flimsy  clapboard  houses, 

Gable  fronts  towards  the  sea;  the  same 

Board  walks  crossed  the  sand, 

The  same  flats  and  tidal  pools 

Lay  out  against  the  glare 

To  the  same  short-lipped  waves 

Slapping  at  the  land. 

And  even  though  the  wind 

Was  not  romping  shoreward, 

And  the  waves  were  wearing  their  subdued 

Sunday  best,  so  I 

need  not  remember  fear  as  I  once  felt 

When  they  rose  up  and  roared, 

Still  the  smell  remained  the  same  — 

Salt  air  and  flats  wound  round 

With  cries  and  circling  of  gulls. 

Ho,  the  little  boy  of  five 

Who  once  was  I 

Was  no  longer  much  in  evidence. 

The  one-man  band 

Mo  longer  entertained  back  in  town. 

The  stoves  within  the  cottages 

now  ran  on  gas,  instead  of  kerosene. 

But  I  was  there  once  again. 

Did  you  understand, 
When  I  stumblingly  explained, 
How  two  weeks  beside  the  sea 
In  this  tawdry  place 
Poured  salt  upon  the  tail 
Of  a  Green  Mountain  man? 

George  Hoar 


DEJA  VU 

The  children  inside  us 

dream  of  wrinkled  great  aunts 

with  lizard  eyes 

who  haunted  cellars 

and  nursed  candlelight 

turning  shadows 

into  frenzied  ritual  dancers 

upon  the  cobwed  walls; 

we  vaguely  remember  such  things 

as  we  switch  on 

our  10  watt  routines, 

burdening  time 

with  electric  duties; 

we  forget  the  years  of  deluge 

when  into  unwary  eyes 

struck  the  elixir  and  madness 

of  demon  lightning 


Don  Wilson 


Oina  Cestarce 


Reflection  on  Perfection 

We  all  have  our  favorite  place  to  be  alone.  Nine  is  a 
wooded  path  that  runs  snakelike  along  the  edge  of  a  cat- 
tailed  creek  and  then  takes  a  gentle  left  turn  into  a  tunnel 
of  spiring  pine  trees. 

The  creek  path  is  exposed  to  a  Cape  Cod  teaser  named 
"Sunshine."  The  bushes  are  green  and  low  growing  with 
some  promise  of  a  wild  berry  or  flower.  The  golden  grass  on 
the  creek's  bank  is  wheat-like  and  leans  with  the  whim  of 
the  breeze.  I  sometimes  imagine  it  to  be  the  origin  of  a 
hearty  whole  grain  bread  that  took  me  half  a  day  to  create. 
Most  days  I  can't  resist  running  my  hand  over  its  feathery 
tops  and  picking  a  long,  dried  blade  to  stick  between  my 
teeth,  Tom  Sawyer  style. 

While  the  creek  path  is  worthy  of  an  Andrew  Wyeth 
painting  I  prefer  the  dark  refreshment  of  the  pine  tree 
path.  The  reliability  of  its  evergreen  nature  is  a  comfort. 
Tall  is  always  tall  and  green  is  always  green.  Subtle 
changes  do  exist.  The  carpet  of  needles  is  one  day  green 
and  another  brown  and  dry.  One  day  the  pine  cones  cling 
to  the  branch  and  one  day  they  lounge  on  the  carpet. 

Midway  down  the  path  a  fallen  tree  interrupts  my  even 
stride.  Often  I  accept  its  suggestion  to  sit  upon  it  and  col- 
lect the  thoughts  of  my  wandering  mind.  This  trunk  is  my 
pew  of  reflection.  I  tuck  my  watch  far  up  my  arm  imprison- 
ed for  the  moment  in  the  folds  of  my  sweater.  Sitting  with 
my  elbows  resting  on  my  knees  and  my  chin  in  my  hands,  I 
assume  my  meditative  posture.  I've  read  about  those  who 
sit  upright  with  rested  eyes  and  vacuumed  minds,  count- 
ing or  chanting  their  mantra.  Although  I've  attempted 
such  practice  on  my  bench  it  feels  as  inappropriate  as  my 
wristwatch  and  has  long  been  abandoned. 

I  feel  quite  content  to  pick  at  the  decaying  bark  con- 
templating an  ill-timed  remark  made  at  breadfast.  Or 
maybe  I'll  utter  some  light-hearted  praise  of  God  for  his 


gift  of  a  pink  Lady  Slipper  hiding  it  its  May-time  hollow.  My 
most  frequent  objects  of  reflection  are  the  coffee  colored 
cones  that  dot  the  floor  of  my  wooded  retreat.  I  fancy  that 
the  nearby  pines  deposit  one  near  the  fallen  tree  an- 
ticipating my  repose.  I  study  it  in  my  hand. 

I  am  always  amazed  at  the  perfection  of  a  pine  cone. 
Its  woody  scales  spiral  precisely  round  a  hidden  core.  Its 
color  is  expectedly  brown.  The  base  is  broad  and  flatfish, 
and  although  it  seems  weightly,  I  don't  ever  recall  a  cone 
landing  in  an  upright  position.  It  seems  quite  content  and 
purposeful  lying  on  its  side  waiting  for  its  time.  For  one 
day  in  the  warmth  of  the  sun  it  will  open  its  hard-tiered 
coat  and  release  the  seeds  that  will  begin  the  renewal  pro- 
cess. The  pine  cone  is  a  humble  representation  of  that 
which  makes  up  nature  but  it  is  in  that  humility  that  pur- 
pose thrives  and  perfection  allows  trees  to  grow  tall. 

I  believe  my  God  meant  for  me  to  see  the  beauty  in  this 
unassuming  pine  fruit.  Perhaps  because  I  desire  not  to 
climb  the  Himalayas  nor  will  likely  discover  the  wonders  of 
a  tropical  coral  reef.  My  world  is  always  tall  and  my  green 
are  always  green. 

On  days  of  warm  winds  and  hope  I  see  the  perfection 
that  my  being  has  been  touched  with.  A  healthy  human 
body  passes  through  its  stages  of  life  running  when  it 
must  and  dancing  for  reward.  My  mind  searches  for  the 
knowledge  to  open  any  door  and  celebrates  with  the  new 
truths  that  it  finds.  I  love  and  I  am  loved.  As  the  simple 
pine  cone,  God  has  allowed  me  to  be  as  perfect  as  I  strive 
to  be. 

When  my  reflections  have  been  soured  by  the  obliga- 
tions of  a  not  nearly  finished  day,  I  gently  drop  my  pine 
cone  and  continue  on  my  way. 

Jan  Martin 
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Telephone  Lines 

There's  a  magic  of  Merlin's  quality 

in  telephone  lines 

you  can  tell  me  how 

they're  strung  together 

connected  from  my  house 

to  yours 

across  a  thousand  miles 

of  cities  and  fields 

keeping  our  conversation  distinct 

from  the  babble  of  the  multitudes 

you  can  tell  me  of  the  tall  poles 

wearing  multi-colored  cords 

ceramic  beads  or  beads  of  glass 

holding  our  voices  firm 

so  as  not  to  lose  them 

in  the  air 

you  can  tell  me  of  the  buried  pipes 

containing  countless  words 

enroute  to  switching  stations 

and  steel  wands 

which  fling  these  words 

in  the  right  direction 

from  me  to  you 

and  you  to  me 

almost  instantly  allowing  us 

to  share  border-line  dreams 

at  least, 

through  the  modern  magic 

of  telephone  lines 

(I'll  worry  tomorrow  about  the  why 
in  the  works .  .  . ) 

Jadene  Stevens 


Robbin  Benoit 
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For  Gramp 

One  hot  September  night,  when  I  was  eleven,  the  choas 
of  our  family  of  ten  settling  down  to  dinner  was  in  full 
swing  when  the  phone  rang.  Dad  immediately  launched  in- 
to the  "no  calls  during  supper"  lecture  while  Mom  plopped 
the  baby  into  the  high  chair  and  reached  to  silence  the 
noisy  thing.  The  call  was  for  Mom.  The  message  crushed 
her.  Her  tears  were  immediate.  She  slumped  into  her  chair. 
I  stood  up.  Dad  grabbed  the  phone  and  took  the  rest  of  the 
message.  He  stood  with  his  back  to  us.  His  quiet  half- 
sentences  revealed  nothing. 

"Hey,"  I  demanded  when  he  hung  up,  "what's  going 
on?" 

"Your  Grandfather  died,"  he  answered  quietly,  then  af- 
fectionately escorted  Mom  off  to  their  room. 

"Sit  down,"  my  oldest  sister  whispered  to  me  through 
clenched  teeth.  Everyone  was  glaring  at  me.  I  had  made 
him  say  it  out  loud.  It  was  my  fault. 

My  instructions  the  next  day  were  to  keep  quiet  and 
not  ask  any  questions  while  "arrangements"  were  being 
made.  I  involved  myself  with  the  latest  reports  of  an  ap- 
proaching hurricane.  The  storm  was  moving  up  the  coast. 
It  would  probably  go  out  to  sea  south  of  us.  Since  everyone 
was  so  involved  with  other  projects,  I  felt  it  was  my  job  to 
keep  them  updated. 

"Tides  are  expected  four  to  six  feet  above  normal,"  I  in- 
formed them  at  lunch.  "Winds  up  to  75  miles  per  hour." 

By  midday  it  was  obvious  we  would  miss  most  of  the 
good  stuff.  It  was  also  obvious  that  people  were  avoiding 
me. 

"Damn,"  I  said  as  I  set  the  table  for  supper,  my  tran- 
sistor's earphone  still  securely  tucked  in  my  ear.  "They've 
just  downgraded  'Diana'  to  a  tropical  storm,"  I  announced. 

Dad  grabbed  me  by  the  arm  and  none  to  affectionately 
escorted  me  off  to  my  room.  As  we  were  two-stepping-it  up 
the  stairs  he  was  growling  something  about  "if  you  men- 
tion that  hurricane  again ..."  and  "can't  you  see  you're 
upsetting  your  Mother ..." 
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I  should  have  said,  "No,  I  can't  see  that.  I  thought  I  was 
helping.  1  hadn't  asked  one  question  about  the  funeral. 
Gramp  had  been  old  and  sick.  We  all  knew  he  would  die 
someday.  There's  a  great  storm  coming.  Doesn't  anyone 
care?'' 

"Dad,  what's  wrong  with  everyone?  ",  was  all  that  came 
out. 

Before  he  closed  my  bedroom  door  behind  him  Dad 
pleaded,   "Mary,  try  to  get  with  the  program  will  you?'' 

Somewhere,  somehow  I  had  blown  it.  I  was  left  alone  to 
figure  out  how  to  "get  with  the  program.'' 

By  morning  no  one  but  Mom  was  speaking  to  me.  I  was 
quietly  instructed  to  wear  my  navy  blue  dress,  tie  a  fresh 
ribbon  in  my  hair  and  get  in  the  car.  My  transistor  had 
disappeared.  At  the  funeral  home  everything  went  okay.  I 
kept  my  eye  on  Gramp.  I  was  expecting  him  to  take  a  deep 
breath  anytime.  My  normally  vivacious  Grandmother  sat 
dabbing  at  her  red  eyes  with  one  mangled  tissue  after 
another.  She  hugged  me  hard  when  I  told  her  the  storm 
was  weakening  and  she  shouldn't  worry.  She  cared.  I  sat 
through  the  church  service  listening  to  the  wind  and 
wondering  if  stained  glass  is  as  fragile  as  it  looks.  Then  we 
went  to  the  cemetery. 

This  had  to  be  a  joke.  Every  one  of  the  old  folks  from 
the  nursing  home  Gramp  had  stayed  in  showed  up.  They 
clung  to  their  canes  and  each  other  in  the  gusting  winds. 
Hats  and  hairpieces  threatened  flight.  Garters  were 
exposed  beneath  fluttering  hemlines.  They  had  to  know 
how  comical  they  looked.  Leaves  and  bits  of  flowers  zipped 
through  the  air.  I  enjoyed  watching  the  wind  realease  the 
giant,  white  Pom-Pom  chrysanthemums  from  one  arrange- 
ment. They  rolled  snowball-like  across  the  littered  lawn.  I 
held  my  hand  over  my  mouth  to  keep  the  giggles  in  each 
time  one  exploded  against  a  glistening  headstone.  Taking 
in  the  whole  scene  I  thought,  too  bad  Gramp  isn't  here, 
he's  love  this. 

Mary  Ellen  deMello 
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I  cleaned 
your  apartment 

gently 
lifting  magazines 
trusting 
letters  to 
fall  out  with 
the  dust- 
but  there  was  neither 
dirt  nor 
incrimination, 
only  the  socks 

to  be 

folded  and  put 

away. 


Anne  Hallett 
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He  is  a  forgery; 

the  light  from 

the  window  exposes  him 


You 

put  your 

footprint  on 

my  back 

signing 

me  the  way  you 

endorse 

a  check 

with 

all 

the  privileges 

of  deposit 
and  possession 
Anne  Hallett 
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Pilgrim's  Progress 

They  came  to  us  with  fair  words 
And  an  honest  hand  in  friendship; 
We  thought  it  over, 
Gave  them  land  beside  the  Bay 
Where  previous  inhabitants 
Had  died.  For  we 

Were  pitifully  few. 

Great  Spirit 

Breathed  a  plague  on  us. 

Good  and  bad  we  died 

An  not  a  lodge 

Was  left  untouched. 

Gardens  went  to  brush. 
Wigwams  mouldered  away. 
The  fox  sniffed  unhurried 
At  dead  ashes. 
Enemies  to  the  west 
Looked  hungrily  towards  us. 

Why  worry  that  the  newcomers 

Wished  to  settle  in?  We  had  known 

Their  like  as  visitors 

For  many  years. 

Winged  ships  came 

Mosing  into  shore, 

Bringing  iron  pans  and  knives 

For  our  furs. 

This  lot  were  but  a  handful. 

Their  guns  might  help 

Against  our  enemies. 

Their  use  of  land  would  be  no  more 

Than  that  of  those  whom  they  replaced. 

Perhaps  the  god 

Was  smiling  once  again. 

How  could  we  know 

That  these  would  bring  in  train 

Relatives  beyond  count  — 

In-laws,  cousins,  brothers,  aunts  — 

Devouring  caterpillars 

Who  would  gobble  up  the  land 

And  proclaim  their  righteousness 

In  doing  so?  Father  preserve  us 

From  our  neighbors'  kin. 

George  Hoar 
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The  Annual  Matchup 

The  phone  call  comes  every  year  with  the  first 
crocuses.  It's  time  to  forget  about  Florida,  Spring  training 
and  exhibition  games.  The  schedule  is  out.  The  Yankees 
will  be  in  Boston  for  a  three  game  series  during  the  third 
week  of  June. 

It's  an  annual  event.  We  make  plans  and  anticipate 
this  game  every  winter.  We  don't  do  many  things  as  a 
group  anymore  now  that  we're  spread  out  all  over  New 
England.  But  we  always  get  together  for  THE  GAME.  It's  an 
occasion  that  none  of  us  would  consider  missing. 

The  baseball  game  itself  is  only  part  of  the  experience. 
THE  GAME  begins  with  everyone  arriving  at  Michael's 
apartment  on  Comm.  Ave.  in  Boston.  We  sit  around  for  a 
few  minutes,  drinking  beer,  catching  up  with  each  other's 
lives  and  waiting  for  Tom.  Tom  is  always  late.  Every  year  we 
watch  from  the  livingroom  window  as  he  circles  the  block 
repeatedly  in  a  futile  search  for  a  parking  space.  Every  year 
he  finally  gives  up  and  parks  illegally.  That's  the  signal 
that  we're  ready  to  start  the  walk'  to  Fenway. 

THE  GAME  always  brings  balmy  weather  to  Boston  so 
the  night  air  has  that  stimulating  promise  of  summer  as 
we  trek  down  Comm.  Ave.  through  Kenmore  Square.  Near- 
ing  the  park,  it  becomes  easy  to  separate  the  casual 
strollers  from  the  baseball  fans  by  the  determination  and 
the  excitement  showing  in  the  gaits  of  the  ticket  holders. 
After  a  quick  stop  to  purchase  the  sizzling  sausage-pepper 
subs  from  a  nearby  street  vendor,  we  all  begin  to  double 
check  for  our  tickets.  Any  discussion  about  our  jobs,  re- 
cent Dead  concerts  or  other  catch  up  topics  is  quickly 
replaced  by  talk  of  RBIs,  ERAs,  trades  and  perhaps  a  quick 
tale  of  our  own  softball  feats. 

With  Fenway  looming  before  us,  the  only  thing  left  to 
do  before  entering  is  to  hand  over  a  few  quarters  to  the  old 
man  with  the  lined  face  who  occasionally  flashes  a 
toothless  grim  as  he  hurls  bags  of  peanuts  at  anyone 
foolish  enough  or  stubborn  enough  to  buy  the  roasted 
nuts  from  him.  We  wouldn't  buy  them  from  anyone  else. 
Sara  has  always  been  the  best  at  catching  the  flying 
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packages  and  can  usually  manage  to  grab  four  bags  at  one 
time. 

Once  we've  gone  through  the  turnstile  and  found  our 
seats,  we  have  the  obligatory  discussion  about  the  relative 
advantages  or  disadvantages  of  their  location  and  whether 
they're  better  or  worse  than  last  year's  seats.  Of  course, 
Alan  has  to  tell  the  story  about  the  game  where  he  sat  right 
next  to  the  dugout.  Then  there  was  the  time  Michael  and  I 
sat  just  eight  seats  away  from  Robert  Parish .  .  .  (He's  even 
taller  in  person  and  just  as  Chief-like.) 

By  the  time  we've  settled  down  with  our  beer  and  hot- 
dogs,  the  first  pitch  is  about  to  be  thrown.  Although  we've 
already  gotten  acquainted  with  some  of  the  people  around 
us,  we  learn  who  the  real  fans  are  when  the  bat  meets  the 
ball;  jumping  up  and  down  and  cheering  loudly  enough  to 
drown  out  any  boos  that  might  be  coming  from  anywhere 
nearby,  we  quickly  look  around  to  see  who's  emitting  those 
boos.  The  opposition  has  been  marked.  Michael  will  prob- 
ably try  to  convert  these  poor  lost  souls  before  the  end  of 
the  sixth  inning.  He  seems  to  think  that  this  is  his  main 
purpose  here  on  this  earth. 

The  game  always  continues  with  the  usual  excitement 
of  any  Red  Sox-Yankees  matchup.  Any  lull  in  the  action  on 
the  field  is  merely  an  opportunity  to  compare  notes  and 
share  baseball  trivia  with  the  people  around  us.  We  banter 
about  the  'best'  game,  the  'best'  out,  the  'best'  hit  we've 
ever  seen,  naturally,  we  have  to  try  to  guess  that  night's  at- 
tendance from  the  four  choices  flashed  on  the  scoreboard. 
Then  we  must  check  our  ticket  stubs  to  see  if  we've  won  a 
month  of  Sundays  at  Bickford's  (who  would  want  to  spend 
their  Sundays  at  Bickford's  anyway?) 

When  the  last  out  has  been  made,  regardless  of  the 
game's  outcome,  we  all  leave  the  park  deeply  satisfied, 
despite  any  grumblings  made  about  the  score.  The  walk 
back  to  Michael's  apartment  is  invariably  a  rehash  of  hits, 
errors,  etc.,  a  discussion  of  other  summer  plans,  a  stop  at 
Ben  and  Jerry's  for  an  ice  cream  cone,  a  few  unprintables 
from  Tom  when  he  spots  the  meter  maid's  flourescent 
orange  calling  card  anchored  under  his  windshield  wiper 
and  of  course,  a  word  about  next  year's  game. 

Mary  Benner 
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Irene  Mckerson 
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Off  to  Bed! 

No,  No,  no!  I  won't  go! 

I'll  write  on  the  walls  &  on  the  bed— with  a  crayon. 

I'll  hide  'round  the  corner  &  peak  at  you,  but  you 

won't  see  me. 
I'll  flip-flop  'round  with  my  feet  on  the  wall  and 

you'll  say,  "What  are  you  doing?" 
I'll  say,  "Sleepin'." 

I'll  eat  lollipops  that  I  was  s'posta  keep  'till  tomorrow. 
Then  I'll  hear  you  comin'  &  be .  .  .  asleep! 

Lisa  Cadrin 
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I  cant  write  about  you  yet  — 
my  words  crumble  at  the  task 
For  you  seem  just  too  alive 
to  be  only  in  the  past 


But  still  I  try  to  tell  a  story 

of  your  love  that  would  not  yield 

But  some  beauty  can  only  be  expressed 

slowly, 

as  it  was  revealed. 

Day  after  day, 
in  your  life. 

Gavin  Hymes 


R.  W.  Barton 
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The  Smiles  of  Mad  Angels 


fallen,  every  one 
but  so,  so  sweet 


/ 
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Sure,  they're  fallen, 

I  know  that. 

but  I  also  know  their 

smiles  stick  like 

honey  to  my  lips 

and  for  hours 

I'm  close  the  their 

heaven  on  earth 

and  I  think  I  can 

walk  with  gods, 

if  only  by  burning 

in  front  of  them  a 

hoard  of  lust-coal 

catching  their  eye  with 

a  phony  funeral  pyre. 

Sure,  they're  fallen, 

I  know  that 

But  I  also  know  they 

can  make  you  lie 

down  in  green  pastures 

While  the  sky  rains 

wisteria 

and  round  hands  tremble, 

palms  spilling  nut 

oil  on  your  stomach, 

handling  body  fragments 

wolfishly 

while  gods  tie  knots 

in  your  hair 

The  smiles  of  mad  angels 

God's  fragile,  fallen  boys .  .  . 

My  soul  is  a  sconce  in  Satan's 

hall,  my  heart  cries  out  to  thee 

And  there  before  the  grace 

of  God, 

May  I  ? 

Anne  Hallett 
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Guest  List 

"Your  granddaughter  left  early.'' 
"Rest  homes  make  her  nervous.'' 
"Did  you  tell  her  about  our  wedding?'' 

"no." 

"What  did  you  talk  about?'' 
"Her  children,  her  grandfather,  her  future.'' 
"The  wedding's  next  week.'' 
"I  know.'' 

"You  didn't  invite  anyone." 
"I  didn't  have  time." 
"We  decided  six  months  ago." 
"I  didn't  have  time." 
"Will  you  tell  anyone  after?" 
"Mo.  What  time  is  it?" 
"It's  almost  two  thirty." 

"Push  me  to  the  recreation  room.  Marion  and  John  Stills 
are  meeting  us  for  a  bridge  game." 
"Okay.  Amanda?" 
"Humm?" 
"1  didn't  invite  anyone  either." 

Jacqui  Miltenberger 
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nancy  Minnigerode 
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Robbin  Benoit 
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Despair  From  a  Lonely  Place 

I'm  loath  to  learn  that  I  am  not 
the  master  of  my  own  soul. 
I  hate  the  spot  that 
turns  my  insides  black; 
Despise  that  blot  that 
turns  my  warm  breath  back. 
And  as  it  grows, 
my  heart  shrinks. 

Patricia  Costello 
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Koan 

Over  the  cast  iron  kettle 

in  my  darkening  kitchen 

a  solitary  lamp; 

Slowly  I  stir  corn 

into  simmering  stew, 

my  face  weary  with  misgiving; 

In  the  far  dressing  room 

at  the  hallway's  other  end 

my  friend  putters 

with  her  washing  and  combing, 

arranges  the  ruffles 

of  her  silk  kimono 

with  each  slow  stroke  of  my  hand; 

And  we  are  strangers 

under  the  same  roof, 

our  rooms  are  walled-off  worlds; 

Turning  toward  the  window 

facing  the  northern  shore 

I  look  out  — 

the  clear  night  sky  is  blending 

a  potpourri 
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of  stars  and  wispy  grey  clouds, 
as  corn  grain  settles  into  stew  — 
my  friend  re-arranges 
the  folds  of  her  skirt 
again  and  again 
I  listen  — 

down  by  the  shore, 
hidden  behind  marshes, 
the  surf's  tongue  laps; 
sea  and  sand 

are  making  Shiatzu  love  — 
my  eyes  turn  away,  grieving; 
my  friend  putters; 
As  if  from  nowhere 
she  appears 

just  as  my  stew  is  finally  done  — 
fragrances  of  wetland  and  sea; 
My  friend  has  taken  care 
to  guard  her  secrets 
until  the  fertile  moment- 
sighing  with  relief 
I  look  at  her  and  smile 

Don  Wilson 
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Robert  Kadunc 
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All  in  a  Day's  Work 

'Mornin'." 

'Mornin'." 

Busy?" 

Tup." 

Time  ta'  talk?" 

Tlope." 

Why  not?" 

'Gotta  git  goin'." 

Where  to?" 

Town." 

What  fer." 

Git  my  truck  fixed." 

What's  wrong?" 

Headlights." 

What  happened?" 

Kid  I  hired  backed  into  it." 

Much  damage?" 

Smashed  the  bejeezus  out  of  'em." 

The  kid  you  had  for  a  time?" 

Yup." 

Big  kid?— kinda  simple?— can't  walk  without  trippin'?' 

Yup." 

Same  one  what  broke  yer  good  lawnmower?" 

Yup." 

Broke  yer  screen  door  too,  din't  he?" 

Yup." 

He  the  one  what  went  an  got  yer  daughter  pregnant?" 

Yup." 

Clumsy  bastard,  ain't  he?" 

Irene  Mckerson 
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Robbin  Benoit 
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Wild  Roses 

Lured  by  the  scent  of 

a  thousand  wild  roses 

And  drunk  on  their 

tumbling  pinks, 
I'd  throw  myself  into 
their  tangle  of  arms 
Except  that  my  cautious 
heart  shrinks. 
For  I  can  remember 
the  tearing  of  thorns; 
The  sting  caused  by 
startling  bees, 
I  stop,  and  remember  old 
lovers  once  more- 
Wild  roses  remind  me 
of  these. 
Mary  Ellen  deMello 
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the  mountains  of  mist 

thunder  of  strong  hooves  below 
Great  Alexander 


Robbin  Benoit 


pride  of  Russia's  past 

like  large  dancing  ice  cream  swirls 
St.  Basil's  chapel 

Bonnie  Sanderson 
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Linda  Kauterman 
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Tank  Tops 

In  summer  I  long  to  wear 

tank  tops, 

But  my  top  is  too  small 

to  be  tanked. 

Oh,  t-shirts  with  slogans,  bikinis 

and  more, 

But  still  there  are  stars 

to  be  thanked. 

For  big-busted  women  who  jog 

in  the  rain, 

Bouncing  and  banging;  the  image 

of  pain, 
They  shuffle  by  slowly  and  make 

frequent  stops, 

Adjusting  and  trusting  those  tiny 

tank  tops. 

Mary  Ellen  deMello 
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Like  moonlight  tickling  through  water 

to  prod  a  sleeping  fish, 

half-dreams  fill  an  emptiness 

with  something  caught  between .  .  . 

half-dreams  netted, 

not  in  star-pronged  depths, 

nor  picked  from  June  fields, 

but  sprung  free  as  weeds 

in  an  accommodating  place 

where  the  here  and  now 

lives  off  what  never  was. 

Survival 

prods  this  poet  out  of  the  mud 

to  show  my  flash-sided  streak 

to  the  moon, 

and  rise  up  with  tresses  uncoiling 

around  my  body, 

rise  up  fabled  with  legs  and  all 

flowing  into  a  summer  night 

like  the  one  that  got  away 

Jadene  Stevens 
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R.  W.  Barton 
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Searching 

I  glance  up  at  clouds  and  question  why 
fluffy  white  balls  hang  in  the  sky 
with  out  giving  up  and  falling  down 

I  look  at  trees'  leaves— all  so  unique 

why  don't  they  choose  hide  and  seek 

rather  than  being  raked  when  worn  and  brown 

I  feel  the  sun  rays  beaming  her  view 
when  suddenly  she  plays  peek  a  boo 
with  me  and  switches  from  light  to  dark 

I  hear  a  waterfall's  surging  flow 

and  ask  myself  how  does  water  know 

when  to  move  on  yet  still  leave  a  mark 

I  smell  toasty  ginger-snap  air 
filtering  through  my  body  with  care 
and  joyfully  breathe  in  and  out 

I  taste  a  part  of  grass— just  a  blade 
and  all  the  while  my  questions  fade 
there  is  no  longer  any  doubt 

Nature  succumbs  to  a  Higher  Power 
loving  enough  to  create  a  flower 
blossoming  along  with  me 

June  Chamillard 
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nancy  Mlnnigerode 
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A  Blade  of  Grass 

The  Olson's  home  had  changed  in  the  eleven  months 
following  the  death  of  the  eldest  son,  Billy.  The  only  thing 
exactly  the  same  was  Billy's  room.  It  had  an  appearance 
befitting  an  average  twenty  year  old;  the  floor  was  covered 
with  a  haphazard  orchestration  of  sneakers,  gym  shorts, 
and  an  assortment  of  unidentifiable  items  of  clothing.  It 
smelled  like  a  locker  room,  and  the  bed  was  still  unmade, 
as  if  he  might  be  in  the  bathroom.  On  the  wall  by  his  desk, 
Billy  had  taped  some  pictures  of  his  Mom,  his  Dad,  and 
John,  his  little  brother.  There  were  also  small  patches  of 
wallpaper  torn  off  where  he  had  kept  photos  of  girlfriends. 
The  only  thing  out  of  place  was  a  box  on  the  bed.  In  it  was  a 
marksman's  medal,  an  army  uniform  that  still  looked  new, 
and  a  congressional  medal  of  honor,  given  in  his  memory. 
There  was  also  a  swimming  trophy  from  the  Michigan 
regional  meet  held  in  Grand  Rapids  two  years  ago.  That 
was  all  the  packing  his  father  could  do  before  he  broke 
down  and  ran  from  the  room.  On  the  opposite  wall  there 
was  an  old  sweatsock  hanging  off  one  corner  of  his  mirror. 
Billy  used  to  throw  them  at  his  reflection  to  see  if  he  could 
make  himself  flinch.  He  never  did  until  he  got  to  Saigon; 
then  he  flinched  plenty. 

Downstairs,  the  day  is  quiet  and  the  only  sound  is  the 
rattle  of  dishes  in  the  sink  of  the  Olson  residence.  Billy's 
mother  stands  bathed  in  the  radiance  of  the  afternoon 
light  coming  through  the  open  window  above  the  sink.  As 
she  finishes  rinsing  off  the  dish  in  her  hand,  she 
mechanically  reaches  down  in  the  dirty  water  for  the  next 
one.  It  is  a  beautiful  summer's  day,  but  she  doesn't  notice. 
She  does  not  feel  good;  not  at  all.  She  had  found  another 
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grey  hair  earlier  this  morning,  and  she  feels  like  a 
toothpaste  tube,  with  its  contents  squeezed  all  over  a 
bathroom  vanity.  She  was  once  a  breathtaking  woman  of 
stature  and  appearance,  but  in  the  last  eleven  months,  her 
beauty  had  become  subservient  to  her  grief.  The  lines  in 
her  face  seemed  to  document  the  emptiness  she  feels,  and 
every  careless  household  cut  becomes  a  sacrifice  of  flesh 
to  the  patron  saint  of  remorse. 

She  knows  why  she  feels  the  way  she  does;  they  had 
bought  the  house  in  Flint  just  after  Billy  was  born,  and  the 
mortgage  was  almost  paid  up.  She  tried  to  ignore  the  con- 
nection her  mind  had  made,  but  it  pervaded  her  life 
relentlessly.  And  then  there  were  the  nightmares. 

It  was  half  man  and  half  animal;  she  could  still  picture 
the  hideous  beast  sitting  on  her  bed  late  at  night.  It  would 
whisper  to  her  with  its  tongue  grotesquely  lolling  out  on 
one  side  of  its  lipless  mouth.  She  had  all  she  could  do  not 
to  cry  out  as  she  watched  saliva,  mixed  with  slime,  drip  off 
its  chin  only  to  pool  on  the  bed  sheets  below.  There  would 
be  a  distinct  odor  of  rotten  meat  fetid  and  festering  with 
maggots,  as  it  would  say  to  her,  "I  have  your  son  Valerie. 
Mow  about  that.  What  say  I  give  you  the  deed  to  the  house 
for  him,  huh?  A  little  swaparoonie?",  leaning  back  on  its 
deformed  frame  it  adds,  "After  all,  I  do  have  him  now  don't 
I?  Would  you  like  to  say  hello  to  him?  SAY  HI,  TO  YOUR 
DEAD  SON!"  That's  when  she'd  wake  up  screaming  and 
clawing  the  hell  out  of  Don;  he'd  sheepishly  get  up,  rub  his 
eyes,  look  under  the  bed,  check  the  closet,  shrug  his 
shoulders,  and  hold  her  until  she  was  asleep  again.  She  felt 
so  helpless. 

Valerie  could  hear  sounds  in  the  distance,  and  as  she 
leaned  toward  the  window  she  could  see  Don  out  in  the 
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field  next  to  the  yard  playing  with  John.  "God,"  she  said, 
realizing  just  how  much  she  needed  and  loved  them  both. 
They  gave  her  strength;  sometimes  it  still  gets  so  hard.  She 
smiles  weakly  and  turns  back  to  her  dishes. 

Outside  in  the  field  of  gently  waving  grass,  the  two 
men  of  the  Olson  home  are  having  a  commune  with  nature. 
Don  is  a  tall  man  with  the  beginnings  of  grey  at  the 
temples.  Dressed  in  his  polo  shirt  and  penny  loafers,  he 
stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  his  four  year  old  son,  who  with 
brown  hair  and  blue  eyes,  prefers  to  dress  in  his  favorite 
T-shirt  and  "sneaks".  He  always  wore  his  sneaks  because 
he  loved  playing  QI  Joe,  sneaking  up  on  anyone  who  might 
enter  the  house.  He  liked  to  play  games.  He  used  to  play 
them  with  Billy  before  he  went  away. 

John  misses  his  brother  because  Billy  used  to  tell  him 
things.  He  likes  to  be  told  "stuff"  and  sometimes  when  he's 
by  himself  he  will  try  to  think  of  things  to  ask  Billy  when  he 
comes  home. 

The  sun  sat  low  in  the  sky,  a  bloated  orange  orb  trying 
to  rid  itself  of  the  last  remnants  of  daylight,  making  the 
field  ablaze  with  the  color  of  plants  and  flowers  waving  in 
the  fading  summer  sun.  The  wind  blows  the  pollen  around 
as  exhausted  bees  start  heading  for  the  hive,  and  Don 
Olson  finds  himself  wondering  how  many  more  good  days 
they  will  have  before  the  weather  turns.  He  calls  to  his  son, 
who  is  poking  at  something  on  the  ground,  "John,  it's  get- 
ting late  and  the  sun  will  be  going  down  soon." 

John  comes  barrelling  up  to  tackle  his  father's  leg.  Un- 
tangling himself,  he  stands  up  and  asks,  "Why  thun  go 
down?" 

"So  that  we  can  go  to  sleep." 

"Where  thun  go?" 
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"It  goes  to  the  other  side  of  the  world.'' 
'Behine  twees?'' 

"Yes,  it  goes  behind  the  trees  and  far  away." 

"Biwey  is  far  away.  Do  thun  go  thee  Biwey?" 
"Maybe,  but  he's  very  far  away." 

"Wheah  away?" 

Shifting  uncomfortably,  his  father  answers,  "He  went 
away  in  the  war." 

John  just  stood  there  as  if  he  was  still  waiting  for  an 
answer  to  his  question,  "War?",  he  asks. 

John's  father's  chest  sinks  as  if  some  unseen  hand  was 

squeezing  the  breath  from  his  body  as  he  crouches  down 

to  face  his  son.  Reaching  out  with  one  hand,  he  says, 

"Remember  how  sometimes  when  the  kids  at  school  call 

you  names  and  play  rough;  you  don't  like  it  do  you?" 

The  young  boy  lowers  his  eyes  and  kicks  at  something 
on  the  ground.  "Mo  wike,"  he  mumbles. 

"Well,  war  is  sort  of  like  what  happens  when  a  whole 
bunch  of  grownups  feel  like  that." 

Expression  of  understanding  passes  John's  face  as  he 
looks  off  toward  the  shafts  of  light  filtering  through  from 
behind  the  trees.  His  eyes  are  moist  and  a  tear  races  down 
his  cheek.  In  a  small,  frightened  voice,  almost  too  soft  to 
be  heard,  he  whispers,  "Bad." 

"Very,"  his  father  sighs. 

The  breeze  was  getting  cool  as  they  stood  there,  side 
by  side,  father  and  son,  listening  to  the  sounds  of  the 
crickets  signalling  the  encroaching  darkness.  A  bird  wings 
its  way  across  the  yard  and  disappears  behind  the  house 
on  some  seemingly  urgent  errand. 

John  asks,  "Why  is  birds?" 

"The  birds  are  here  to  eat  the  worms  that  live  in  the 
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ground.''  Anticipating  the  next  question,  he  adds,  "And 
they  make  the  grass  grow." 

Standing  at  the  edge  of  the  yard  now,  John  reaches 
down  and  pulls  up  a  handful  of  grass  and  leaves.  Looking 
up,  he  asks,  "What  gwass  for?" 

Through  her  window  across  the  yard,  Valerie  can  see 
them.  Don  is  patiently  showing  his  son  how  to  fit  a  single 
blade  of  grass  between  his  small  thumbs  and  how  to  blow 
through  them  just  right.  After  awhile,  she  hears  the  sound. 
In  the  quiet  expanse  of  the  yard  it  makes  an  airy,  cooing 
sound,  a  primal  vibration  rising  and  dropping  in  pitch  like 
the  wail  of  a  loon  in  the  grey  of  early  morning  on  a  crystal, 
quiet  lake.  As  her  mind  drifts  with  the  sound,  a  smile 
creeps  along  the  lines  in  her  face.  Her  thoughts  turn  to  a 
similiar  scene  played  out  once  before,  some  years  ago. 
Suddenly  her  mind  reels  as  the  vision  of  her  nightmare 
comes  thrusting  through  her  transparent  veil  of  strength. 
She  feels  the  floor  tilt  as  something  from  within  her  sways 
menacingly.  She  doesn't  hear  the  sound  of  a  dish  shatter- 
ing on  the  linoleum,  or  notice  the  stinging  of  dish  soap  as 
she  steadies  herself  and  wipes  away  the  tears.  Valerie 
Olson's  head  sags  into  her  hands  as  if  to  find  some  comfort 
there.  There  is  the  bitter  tast  of  blood  as  she  bites  her  lip  in 
an  attempt  to  regain  control.  Once  her  demon  has  passed, 
she  sniffs  and  looks  down;  seeing  the  broken  dish,  she 
bends  as  she  has  done  countless  times  in  the  past  eleven 
months,  to  once  again  pick  up  the  pieces. 

Samuel  Provencher 
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